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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By Ivor Brown 


on English theatre of to-day is in a 
curious state. It wants to get back to 
poetry and to renew its old tradition of 
imaginative power—and it dare not. But 
box-offices do not like poetry. So plays that 
demand poetry still get written in prose. 
(Surely “Richard of Bordeaux” was a case in 
point). But the mood of iambic or of lyric 
is upon them. Box offices cannot suppress sub- 
conscious desires and sometimes the impulse 
to break with realism is given a full release. 

Mr. Sean O’Casey is resolute to break with 
the old realistic technique and Mr. Norman 
Macdermott courageously returned to manage- 
ment with the new O’Casey play “Within 
the Gates” (Royalty). Author and producer 
have crammed the diverse world of a city park 
into their little O and worked in terms of 
universalised figures and symbolic masses. 
There are lyrical choruses, to which Mr. 
Herbert Hughes has supplied simple and 
effective music. ‘These proclaim the theme, 
a call to courage against despair, a welcome 
to the up-and-doing and a lament for the 
down-and-out. The timid acceptance of stale 
formulz, social, ethical, and religious, is 
lashed by the dramatist’s anger ; the pathos of 
the stirring life which is denied is given full 
tragic quality. Prose comedy of the urban 
types mingles with this song of the spirit. It 
is a brave adventure and bravely faced by a 
company working in an idiom that is strange 
to the average English actor. The production 
may not draw the general public, but it is of 
ptofound interest and instructional value to 
theproducers and players of the amateur theatre. 

Inside the far larger O of the Alhambra 
Sir Oswald Stoll brought “Henry V” in full 


and glorious voice, as far as Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle was concerned, and in full fig of armour, 
accoutrement, and battlement. Mr. Stanley 
Bell made an acceptable pageant out of a 
severely truncated text; the play slipped 
through his fingers. But the purple passages 
were given a glorious vocal colour by Mr. 
Tearle, who proceeded later, on the same 
stage, to be as resonant for Antony as he was 
for Harry. 

Poetical drama was inherent in a very 
charming and gracious piece of work by 
Mr. Emlyn Williams, “Spring, 1600” (Shaftes- 
bury). It concerned a runaway girl, daughter 
of William Byrd, the composer, who fled 
from an unwanted suitor to masquerade as 
a boy-actor in Burbage’s troupe and ‘create’ 
the part of Viola in “Twelfth Night.” The 
Elizabethan scene and story cried out for the 
lyrical treatment which Mr. Williams cautiously 
denied it, seeking his escape from prose by 
including plenty of Byrd’s airs. The exquisite 
decoration by ‘Motley,’ Miss Joyce Bland’s 
acting as the vagrant Miss Byrd, and Mr. 
John Gielgud’s production helped to establish 
a world of fancy in which the young life of 
the new century pulsed to a tune. There 
was also some excellent comedy centred 
round an Elizabethan rehearsal. 

Unfortunately, despite a good critical 
reception, the public condemned this charm- 
ing piece to an early death. 

While so much fancy was about, the 
‘Old Vic’ took a turn at prose and included 
Oscar Wilde in its canon for the first time. 
It was generally agreed that Miss Athene 
Seyler, who had nothing to do in “The 
Tempest,” had the most effective voice in 
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**The Importance of Being Earnest.” Mr. 
James Bridie’s new play ‘“‘Marriage is No 
Joke” was hurriedly withdrawn from the 
Globe, far more hurriedly than was expected 
or deserved. The story of a Scottish divinity 
student who was oppressed by Calvinism and 
found escape in alchohol began with some rich 
native comedy and then foundered, or so some 
of the first audience seemed to think, in the 
sands of the North Persian Desert. Mr. 
Bridie is inclined to take Mr. Shaw’s discur- 
sive liberties without the Shavian prestige. 
He has the liveliest mind among contemporary 
dramatists and is incapable of being dull. 
Fortunately he has had a really long run with 
his “Sleeping Clergyman” to compensate him 
for the more vivacious minister whose antics 
failed to please. 

The Irish Players in “Paul Twyning” 
(Little), demonstrated that, while they are 
still the grand play-boys, the formula of the 
“Abbey Farce” needs renovation. The Cam- 
bridge Theatre was re-opened by Mr. Basil 
Dean with Mr. Rodney Ackland’s “Birthday,” 
a parlour piece of possibilities but sent astray 


by production on an apron-stage. It was 
quickly withdrawn and replaced by John 
Howard Lawson’s “Success Story,” essentially 
American in its picture of the clever few on 
Wall Street, and providing Mr. Esme Percy 
and Miss Beatrix Lehmann with opportunities 
to demonstrate their ability to Americanise 
their personalities. A lusty and likeable piece 
of American ‘rough-stuff’ was “The Quitter” 
at the Embassy, in which such authentic 
American actors as Mr. Ben Welden and Mr, 
Charles O’Farrell gave each other ‘the woiks’ 
with infinite gusto. But we have moved 
some way from poetry. 

Mr. Noel Coward’s “Conversation Piece” 
is true to its title in providing, at His Majesty’s, 
an exquisite picture. The social landscape 
of Brighton has been given a lovely treatment 
in line and colour by Mrs. Calthrop : the piece 
itself is more an opportunity for Yvonne Prin- 
temps to display her qualities than for Mr. 
Coward to advance his reputation as a dramatist, 
Of the former there was never any doubt: of the 
latter little need. The poetry here is largely 
in the eye-music of Mr. Coward’s production, 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE THEATRE 


By Robert Atkins 


The following is a transcript of a Lecture delivered by Mr. Robert Atkins at 8, Adelphi 
Terrace, on February 2nd, to members of the Drama League Club Room. 


TS the first place I should like to suggest 

that no playwright more than Shakespeare 
has been “manhandled,” and although one 
must bear in mind that this maltreatment was 
possibly done with the greatest love and the 
most generous ideas, it seems possible that it 
has had something to do with the difficulty of 
getting the people of to-day really to want 
Shakespeare as a dramatist. 

With the disappearance of the Elizabethan 
stage I would suggest that Elizabethan drama, 
which was written for it, became no longer 
possible ; because the construction of the plays 
in that period was entirely dependent on the 
form of the theatre. Shakespeare was pushed 
in to the “picture frame” of the modern 
proscenium and there the trouble began. It 
is amusing to remember some of the things 
that have happened to Shakespeare’s plays 
since that time. Many of you, as students 
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of the drama, have read about the version of 
“The Tempest” known as “The Mock Tem- 
pest, or the Enchanted Castle,” which replaced 
Shakespeare’s play, and which held the stage 
for many years ; and you know of the devasta- 
tion of “King Lear” by a Mr. Tate; of how the 
text was mutilated almost beyond recognition, 
and how Tate gives the play a happy ending, 
Cordelia marrying Edgar and of course Lear 
not dying at all. But the most important 
mutilation was the omission of the Fool, 
who was not restored till 1834. Charles 
Keane also did some very funny things. It is 


recorded that so keen was he on achieving 
realism in the “‘Winter’s Tale” that he sent 
botanists to the part of Europe which he 
thought was Shakespeare’s Bohemia to study 
the country and bring back specimens, to be 
faithfully reproduced—at the Princess’s Theatre 
This I suppose 


was it >—in Oxford Street. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE THEATRE 


was really the beginning of the spectacular 

riod. For a certain time Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane theatres alone were permitted 
to perform the plays of Shakespeare. Othello 
was performed under the title “Is he jealous ?” 
“The Merchant of Venice” as “Diamond 
cut Diamond,” and “‘Hamlet,, as “Methinks 
I see my father.” 

We come to a more delicate period—that 
of Irving, an actor whom I only saw in his 
last appearance at Drury Lane. Although 
undoubtedly his productions were gigantic, 
—possibly our theatre has never seen such 
marvellous spectacular productions—yet we 
are still suffering under the method for which 
he was responsible. The time of Sir Herbert 
Beebohm Tree, with whom I had the honour 
to begin my stage career, ”touches me more 
nearly.” I was a member of many of his 
Shakespearean revivals and numerous pro- 
ductions, and as I think back I am glad to 
have “been through it,” as it were. Tree 
adhered to the method of production started 
by Charles Kean and carried on by Irving. 
He thought, from the bottom of his heart, 
that nothing was or should be too good for 
our national poet. You could not take too 
much care to drive home what the dramatist 
meant. So when “Anthony and Cleopatra” 
was produced, this is what was done to help 
the imagination of the audience: the curtain 
rose, there was a darkened theatre, a darkened 
stage; a light began to glow, and you saw a 
magnificent picture of the sphinx, this to 
remind the audience that the play takes place 
in Egypt. That picture also finished the play, 
and in the centre of the play was introduced 
a gigantic tableau of Anthony’s return to 
Cleopatra, although Shakespeare does not 
include it in his play. A number of scenes 
had to be sacrificed to stage this gigantic picture. 

In “Much Ado about Nothing,” Tree had 
an orange tree in the middle of the stage and 
the actor had to climb it; and for fear the 
audience shall not laugh sufficiently at Shakes- 
peare’s humour he shakes the branch from 
time to time and oranges fall on the heads of 
those underneath. In the “Merchant of 
Venice,” on Shylock’s return to find Jessica 
gone, it was necessary to erect an almost 
complete house on the stage, with windows 
on the first floor and the second, and a stair- 
case reaching to the second floor; Shylock 
enters, runs into the first room, then up to 
the second room ; he begins to shout and rave, 


comes down again, looks up the canal—and at 
that moment a gondola bobs up at the back and 
he suggests by attitude, ““There is my daughter.” 

It is very naughty of me to talk like this, 
for they were great men: but after all, do such 
methods in the modern theatre do justice to 
the strength, mentality and psychology of our 
national poet? Why is it that among the 
young you still find a sense of boredom in 
approaching a production of Shakespeare ? 
Why do we always have to fall back upon the 
good old worn-out plays ? And how can one 
make the rising generation of this country 
realise that in our national poet we have a 
dramatist equalled by none for his knowiedge 
of humanity, for his knowledge of drama, 
for his knowledge of how to make drama 
through the actor, for his knowledge of every- 
thing that belongs to the theatre? I humbly 
suggest that the only way to bring Shakes- 
peare back is to restore him to the stage for 
which he wrote. I feel that we have lost 
what is so necessary in Shakespearean pro- 
duction—in fact we have never found it in 
our time—that intimacy which is so necessary 
not only for the public but for the actor. 
Further we need to bring back again that stage 
which juts out into the middle of the audi- 
torium—and not a mere museum reconstruc- 
tion but a reconstruction of the essentials for 
the Elizabethan drama—that is what is needed. 

Think of the play of “King Lear”—almost 
every manager would say it is an impossibility 
—and it és an impossibility if played upon the 
proscenium stage and done under the present 
methods. But if we could—mentally or with 
models—realise the effect of a great actor 
standing close to his audience, with no artificial 
thunder, no artificial lightning, even no 
artificial wind, but with the actor so near that 
with the power of his speaking of those lines, 
and with his dramatic realization he was able 
to act the storm as well as Lear’s mentality— 
don’t you think you might rise in your seats 
a little, instead of sitting back and saying how 
well that thunder was worked and what mag- 
nificent lightning ? 

Shakespeare, I suggest, wrote his plays to 
be “istened to and not Jooked at. And we are 
looking at Shakespeare now. We are not 
listening to him, and our methods are making 
it necessary that we cut out so much that 
should be listened to. ‘Anthony and Cleo- 
patra” can be a devastating effort in the 
proscenium theatre ; but place it in your mind 
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upon a stage of the Elizabethan formation 
and you will soon begin to see how easily that 
play unfolds itself as scene follows scene in 
its right position on the stage. In the scene 
‘To be or not to be” in “Hamlet” one might 
imagine the effect of sitting and listening to 
a Hamlet so near that every whisper can be 
heard, everything that crosses his mind seen 
in his face. I think the formation of the 
Elizabethan stage would bring back what I 
am sure happened in Shakespeare’s time. 
Until the pauses there was no cessation of the 
human voice. As a character walked off the 
other characters and the next scene arrived, 
and the mind of the audience was kept poised 
the whole time. 


I once experimented, in Cairo, with “King 
Lear.” I put upon the stage an Elizabethan 
formation, and the Opera House in Cairo 
has a very large apron. I presented the play 
without dropping the curtain once, trying to 
observe the positions on the Elizabethan stage. 
The method allows in the storm scenes, for 
instance, the natural inclusion of the two 
necessary scenes between Gloster and 
Edmund, and Cornwall and Edmund—always 
cut out in the modern production. It is so 
vital for the audience to know what is 
going on behind Lear’s back while he is 
wrestling with the storm. 


I experimented too with the pausing—why 
should the pauses come where modern editions 
appoint in those “Acts?” You get your 
first scene, which sets the situation with Lear 
and his daughters : the second with Gloster and 
the two sons: then comes your first pause. 
Then that terrible struggle between Lear and 
his daughters—the storm is not another 
struggle ; it is all part of the same struggle, 
and the actor must, if the production is rightly 
made for him, pass through all his struggle 
with his family on to the heath; and the 
audience must not be rested again until Lear 
is carried off the heath asleep. Then there 
is a scene of the turmoil in Lear and the whole 
mix-up of the terrible story. It becomes a 
domestic drama and not this thing of gigantic 
columns that dwarfs everything. 


Another thing I think we are losing sight of 
is what I call the “centre” of the plays. Here 
it is possible that we are still suffering under 
the great actor-managers’ régime. Choosing 
certain parts to play they pushed them into a 
false position, regardless of the rest of the play. 
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For instance, the part of Shylock in “The 
Merchant of Venice” : undoubtedly, I think, 
Portia is the centre of that play, and the play 
must rotate round her. Bassanio is next in 
importance, because he is her lover ; and the 
actor of Shylock must make up a third. But 
to push him into the centre of that play is to 
lose the sense of the mentality of the play, 
It is the same with “Henry VIII’: when a 
great actor pushes Wolsey into the forefront 
of the play someone has to suffer, and invariably 
the Henry suffers. “Twelfth Night” is another 
play that has suffered in that way—Malvolio 
being made the central character instead of 
Olivia. 


In the course of the discussion that followed, 
Mr. Atkins said that we should be very careful 
about using the word “tradition” in connexion 
with Shakespearean production. There was 
no Shakespearean tradition as there was, for 
instance, a Sheridan tradition. ‘“‘“The School 
for Scandal” had a prompt book which came 
from the original production: but the stage 
directions and the like for Shakespeare’s plays 
were handed down by word of mouth. Much 
of the “fooling” in the Shakespeare plays, 
for instance, came from Sir Frank Benson. 


Replying to a question as to whether Mr. 
Atkins envisaged a theatre holding say, 
1,500 people, Mr. Atkins said that in his opinion 
it should not hold more than 700 or 800. 


Replying to another speaker, who mentioned 
the greatness of Irving’s acting and his inter- 
change with Booth of the parts of Othello and 
Iago in alternate performances, Mr. Atkins 
said that his complaint was not against the 
acting but the mutilation of the plays by Irving 
and the other great actor-managers. Shakes- 
peare, he contended, was not for one man to 
hang his coat on. The plays were those of a 
dramatist and not a designer of spectacles. 


There must be a new method of speaking 
Shakespeare, Mr. Atkins said. An emotional 
audience was needed: even the cinema could 
draw a tear from its audiences. With Shakes- 
peare in his right setting the emotion now 
lacking would waken up too. But the 
revolution must come from the actors first. 
The public, as the cinema showed, was already 
there. Modern plays were getting too fat 
away from the audience. The film was so 
near, and that was a large part of its appeal. 
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\N IMPRESSION OF LYNN FONTANNE 
IN “REUNION IN VIENNA” FROM THI 
LINO-CUT BY PAULINE LOGAN. 
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INTERIOR OF THE DROTTINGHOLMS 
TEATER, NEAR STOCKHOLM. 




















Mr. Whitworth, in winding up the dis- 
cussion, said that he thought the modern pro- 
duction of Shakespeare had always been an 
effort to get over what was regarded as the 
handicap of the archaic language in which the 
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plays were written. The trappings of Irving’s 
day were partly due to that. It really meant 
that there was a lack of faith—a lack of belief 
that Shakespeare, pure and simple, was good 
enough. 


A SWEDISH PRIVATE THEATRE 


By Mary Godwin 


Lgl in the beautiful grounds of 
the Palace of Drottningholm on the Isle 
of Lovo, just outside Stockholm, is one of 
the most fascinating private theatres in Europe. 
It has a most romantic atmosphere surrounding 
it, for it has been left untouched for nearly 
two hundred years and remains to-day just 
as it was when the last performances were 
given in the reign of Gustavus III. of Sweden. 

The theatre was built by the court architect, 
C. F. Adelcrantz in the years 1764-1766 and 
was presented, as a gift, to Queen Louisa 
Ulrika, the talented sister of Frederick the 
Great. The interior of the theatre is an 
example of a style intermediate between the 
Rococo and the Swedish Gustavian ideas of 
decoration, and is lit only by electric candles 
in cut glass chandeliers and wall brackets, 
which were originally adapted for wax candles. 
It has been the scene of great magnificence 
in the past for during the 18th Century it was 
the centre of social and artistic life. 
Gustavus the III. was a great patron of the 
Arts and the drama was his especial love. 
He was known as the Player King and used 
to write his own plays and very often act in 
them himself. 

During a recent visit to Drottningholm, 
I was fortunate enough to witness a perform- 
ance in the theatre, a very rare event indeed, 
which occurs once in about seven years—it 
took place especially this year in honour of 
the 13th International Arts Congress. The 
little theatre which seats three hundred, was 
filled to overflowing with people from all 
countries eager to see something the like of 
which they had never seen before. There 
was a breathless feeling of expectancy as the 
curtain, painted in an ornate fashion with 
figures among clouds interspersed with Royal 
crowns, slowly ascended. It revealed the 


original elaborately painted scenery of the 
18th Century, and figures in charming costumes 





of the period dancing a stately minuet to an 
air by Gluck. One was completely trans- 
ported to the atmosphere of two hundred 
years ago and through the soft light of the 
candles, the scenery appeared as fresh as 
though it had just been painted. 

The first scene was very stiff and formal 
representing the Palace of Drottningholm 
during the middle of the 18th Century. The 
second scene was a decor painted by Jacob 
Moick in 1780 representing a camp of war. 
Altogether we had the pleasure of seeing some 
eight or more different sets, and it gave one 
a splendid opportunity to study the stage 
decorative art of the ancient regime, so extra- 
ordinarily interesting both from an artistic 
and scenic-historical point of view. One of 
the most fascinating scenes was a very rare 
set painted by the famous architect, Louis 
Jean Desprez for the drama “Christine.” He 
was the chief stage painter for Gustavus III 
and right up to the present day has not had 
his superior in Sweden in this capacity. 
Another scene was composed entirely of 
beautifully painted clouds with a centre 
cluster of elaborate nebule which descended 
slowly from unseen heights on to the stage 
with two ballerinas perched in their midst. 
The two dancers then gingerly stepped out 
into safety and watched the coulds creakingly 
ascend to celestial regions before executing a 
dance to Handel’s music ! 

It was rather wonderful to find the machinery 
in such perfect working order to-day, thus 
demonstrating the remarkably high technical 
standard reached by the stage designers of 
that period. The performance was altogether 
a most unique and interesting experience, 
enriched by some delightful singing by 
members of the Stockholm Opera Company 
and some charming playing by a highly 
skilled quartet of music by Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart and Gluck. I was told afterwards 
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that there are thirty-two sets in all, belonging 
to this little theatre, and as each scene needed 
a dozen pieces to complete it, the total comes 
to some four hundred flats. The stage is 
amazingly large, and afterwards I went round 
to discover its depth. After trying a mixture 
of English, Swedish and German, I managed 
to make the stage-hand understand that I 
wished to know the measurements. He 
paced it out and we found it was fifty-seven 
feet deep, a tremendous depth compared to 
the small size of the theatre. 

The auditorium has a most pronounced 
rake that would do credit to any modern 
theatre, and on either side are two boxes where 
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the Queen and her ladies used to sit behind 
wooden trellis work, after the continental cus- 
tom. At the back of the stage there is abundance 
of space for storing scenery, etc., and numbers 
of big stone dressingrooms. Surrounding 
the auditorium are many rooms, large and 
small, in the olden days used for receptions, 
and now converted into a museum containing 
many rare Swedish and foreign designs and 
engravings from the 16th to the 18th Centuries, 
together with an exhibition of pictures, 
costumes, models, etc., demonstrating the 
history of scenic art from olden times to the 
days of Gustavus III. A visit to Drottning- 
holm is altogether a most delightful adventure, 


SMITH” 


By Robert Newton 


I remember, when I was up at Cambridge, 
going to a Trinity College end-of-term 
concert, whose chief feature was a one-act 
play called “St. Simeon Stylites.” Although 
I was confused by the scene with the Devil 
at the end, I rejoiced because here was a one-act 
play with wit, style, and intelligence. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that, had it not been 
for the amateur movement, and particularly 
for the festival movement, the one-act plays 
of Mr. F. Sladen-Smith would have remained, 
in comparative obscurity, on the shelves of 
the Unnamed Society in Manchester. The 
one-act play, once a popular dramatic form, 
was almost dead until the amateurs revitalized 
it. Not a completely satisfactory form, 
perhaps, and with only two masterpieces to 
its credit—‘“‘Riders to the Sea” and “A Sister’s 
Tragedy”—it is, nevertheless, one in which 
some people find their best expression. 
Mr. Sladen-Smith’s best work to date is found 
in his one-act plays : some of these are master- 
pieces of construction and decoration. His 
gift for direct satire, his unexpected twists of 
fantasy, and his general glitter are admirably 
suited to the one-act play, but when he tackles 
a full-length one, his issues tend to become 
confused, his satire a little trite and his facetious 
impudence (so admirable in a one-act play) 
is not able to hold the course. The reason 
for this is, I think, that in the past Mr. Sladen- 
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Smith’s universe has centred too much in the 
work of a single organisation the dictator of 
which he quite rightly is. Without wishing to 
sound like Mr. St. John Ervine giving advice 
to Noel Coward, I cannot help feeling that, 
now that he is less limited in the scope of his 
activities, his work will develop a more 
universal appeal : the ugliness of Manchester, 
for instance, will not remain such a dramatic 
obsession. He should also acquire a warmth 
and humanity which at present his work lacks. 

The fact that most of Mr. Sladen-Smith’s 
best work is found in his one-act plays does not 
prevent his being a serious dramatist. One 
is aware that, in spite of their superficial 
facetiousness, most of his comedies do express 
a conflict: it is the conflict of an introvert, 
primarily concerned with his own salvation. 
There is the struggle between materialism and 
a belief in the supernatural, between Agnosti- 
cism and Catholicism. The result of this is 
that Mr. Sladen-Smith has created a topsy- 
turvy universe which is a mixture of strange 
paradoxes in which right and wrong are aspects 
of the mind, following Shakespeare’s “There is 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes 
it so;” in which holy saints squabble over the 
sizes of their crowns, and from which emerges 
one black, undeniable fact that big cities are an 
utter abomination, being the sin against beauty. 
That is, of course, not quite fair to Mr. Sladen- 
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“SAINT SMITH” 


Smith, because there is one driving idea behind 
his scepticism, behind the mixed-up elements 
of his world, namely a sincere belief in faith 
—faith in what it is a little difficult to assess. 
This, which is part of his Catholic heritage, is 
a very positive point in his attitude towards 
life: it is at the back of two of his most suc- 
cessful plays, ““The Man Who Wouldn’t go 
to Heaven,” and “An Assyrian Afternoon.” 

Most of the fun that there is in Mr. Sladen- 
Smith’s work arises, however, from his topsy- 
turvy world. “The Saint’s Comedy,” one of 
his most satisfying plays, is a glorious con- 
glomeration, in which orthodox Catholicism 
is stated, stripped naked and then re-stated, 
until finally you do not know where you are. 
The following lines just before the end are 
characteristic :— 

Sausr: ‘‘God made us both, Brother”’ (kissing him), 
“therefore farewell. I love you very much, 
not because of your ideas on evil, but because 
God made you. Goodbye.” 

Similarly, in “The Crown of St. Felice,” 
St. Felice does not receive a larger crown, 
until she has lost her temper with the stupid 
earthlings : it was precisely because she had 
never lost is whilst on earth, that she was 
originally received into Heaven. 

Mr. Sladen-Smith’s one-act comedies are 
divided roughly into two classes ; his fantasies 
and his farces. The former contain his most 
original work; reveal his facetious wit and 
his sense of design. ‘Technically, the most 
interesting is one of his most recent, “An 
Assyrian Afternoon” : this is a most ingenious 
piece in which the atmosphere and the signi- 
cance of the preparation of the Ark are obtained 
from the conversation of a handful of people 
who are just within earshot of what is hap- 
pening. These fantasies, excellent as most 
of them are, are too saint-obsessed. “Surprise 
In The Portico” would have been an excellent 
comedy of character, but for the irritating 
policeman: this is possibly the most human 
of Mr. Sladen-Smith’s plays. 

Of the farces, “Edward About to Marry” 
should play well: it is genuine farce ; lightly 
written, well made and with good situations. 
“A Guilty Passion” is overwritten and some- 
what laboured, whilst “The Sacred Cat’’ is 
just an amusing revue sketch. Both “Edward 
About to Marry” and “The Guilty Passion” 
are Edwardian in feeling, being based upon 
the Mae West conception of theatrical life : 
it is true that neither Margarine Margaret nor 


Claribel Rosalys actually ‘climb the ladder of 
fame wrong by wrong,’ but they are both 
supposed to have done so. There is one 
play, “The Long Gallery,” remarkable because 
it is not in the least characteristic: there is 
no facetiousness, no glitter: it is the straight- 
forward and skilful dramatization of an effective 
situation. 

I cannot help feeling that Mr. Sladen-Smith 
would like to be remembered by his full- 
length plays. Unfortunately neither ““Wonder- 
ful Zoo” nor “Spring on Wyn Hill” fulfil 
the expectations of say “St. Simeon Stylites.” 
The former contains some very amusing 
scenes—particularly that in the Whispering 
Gallery, but some of its satire is too obvious 
and its seriousness too heavy. The latter, 
except for an effective moment at the end, 
converted me, temporarily, to realism in 
dramatic form. Mr. Sladen-Smith has many 
gifts, and now that he is more free of the 
Northern grimness and the complex that it 
had set up, his best work should be ahead 
of him. 








A NEW PLAY FOR 
WELSH AMATEURS 


“Dr. My Book,” which is known to wireless listeners 
as “Dr. Abernethy—His Book,” has just been trans- 
lated into Welsh and has recently been broadcast in that 


guage. 

The play whose original title is derived from the 
nickname given by his contemporaries to the great 
surgeon the popularity of whose lectures at St. 
Bartholomew’s hospital led practically to the founding 
of its magnificent medical school, is gradually making 
the circuit of the globe for it has been broadcast from 
New York, Ottawa, Wellington, New Zealand, Dublin 
and Cape Town. It is also popular with amateurs 
since every part in it offers a specific opportunity to 
the actor to make his or her effect on the audience. 

In Blackpool, in November last, the members of the 
Sheffield Y.M.C.A. Dramatic Society won two trophies 
by their representation of this play which was also 
produced during the spring at the Repertory Theatre, 
Liverpool. Its success in New York has already led 
to the broadcasting there of two other one-act plays 
by the same authors—the late Alicia Ramsay and her 
husband, Rudolph de Cordova—#iz., “Edmund Kean,” 
and “The Silver Candlestick,” in which latter the 
characters are such famous people as Sheridan, Dr. 
Johnson, Boswell, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mrs. 
Siddons. 
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Neither the Editor nor the Drama League as a whole 
aceepts any responsibility for the opinions expressed 

in signed articles printed in this Journal. 
A particularly interesting programme has 

been arranged for this year’s London 
Easter Drama School, April 4th to 14th, at 
King’s College of Social Science. Sir Nigel 
Playfair will open the school and give an 
address, and M. Komisarjevsky will lecture, 
his professional engagements permitting. Re- 
hearsals throughout the second week of the 
school will be conducted by Mr. Van Gyse- 
ghem, of the Embassy Theatre. A _ special 
feature of the school is the fact that the 
mornings will be devoted entirely to practical 
technical work. Miss Irene Mawer will 
herself conduct classes in Stage Movement 
and Mime, and there will be classes in diction, 
make-up, costume designing, property and 
scene-making. ‘The principal lecture of each 
day will be at 6 o’clock in the evening, which 
should prove a convenient time for those who 
wish to attend after their day’s work. Pros- 
pectus and all particulars from the School’s 
Organizer, British Drama League. Resi- 
dential accommodation is provided for students 
at the College, and visits to theatres, dis- 
cussions and a party will be arranged as in 
former years. 
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“The Players Library II,” containing a 
list of recent additions to the Drama 
League Library, has now been published in 
response to a wide-spread demand for a 
catalogue, supplementary to “The Players 
Library,” which was published in 1930, and 
which has been so favourably received that the 
stock of copies is now exhausted. This new 
catalogue includes the titles of all the plays and 
books on the theatre added to the Library 
since the beginning of 1930, and is a necessary 
book of reference for all students of dramatic 
literature, and especially for dramatic societies 
in search of new plays. The addition of a 
complete list of the Reading Sets available 
for hire should also prove of great service to 
the secretaries of play-reading circles in drawing 
up their programmes. The price of the 
catalogue is 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 8d. 


a 


The British Drama League Community 
Theatre Festival is now in full swing. Entries 
are “up” all over the country, except for 
Scotland which shows 7 fewer entries in the 
British Drama League Section—the total of 
these entries amounting to 51. Wales has 
20 entries—4 in excess of last year, though 
entries from North Wales are conspicuous by 
their absence. But the greatest increase is 
in the Northern Area which shows 162 entries 
against 116 last year. That Area Final will be 
held at Ilkley on April 7th. The Eastern Area 
boasts 211 entries against 186 in 1933. Their 
final will be held at the Scala Theatre, London, 
on April 30th. The Western Area Final will 
take place at Stratford-on-Avon, on April 30th. 
Last year there were 106 entries in the Western 
Area, and this year there are 122. The Grand 
Total of entries is thus 566 against last year’s 477. 


a 


Members of the British Drama League are 
most kindly invited to witness the pet- 
formance of “The Agamemnon” which will 
take place at Bradfield College on the after- 
noons of June 16th, 19th, 21st, and 23rd. A 
special train will run each day leaving Padding- 
ton at 1 p.m., and getting back to Paddington 
at 8 p.m. Members of the League desiring 
invitations should write direct to Mr. F. W. 
Turk, Hon. Secretary of the Greek Play 
Committee, Bradfield College, Berks. These 
requests should be forwarded as early as pos- 
sible, and in any case not later thanApril 25th. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. 


“Too True to be Good,” “Village Wooing,” & 
“On The Rocks.” Three plays by Bernard Shaw. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

“Bernatd Shaw.” By R. F. Rattray. Duckworth. 


s. 
‘ “Shakespeare and National Character.”” By Cumber- 
land Clark. Hamlin Publishing Co. tos. 6d. 

“Strindberg the Man.” By Gustaf Uddgren. 
C. W. Daniel 5S. 


“The Technique of Play Production.” By A. K. 
Boyd. Harrap. 5s. 
Joke.” By James Bridie. 


“Marriage is no 
Constable. 2s. 6d. 


“The Mocking Bird.” By Lionel Hale. Deane. 
2s. 6d. 
“Alf’s Button.” By W. A. Darlington. French. 


2s. 6d. 
“Marrying Phyllis.” By Frank Stayton. French. 
6 


s. 6d. 

“Four Plays of St. Clare.” by Laurence Housman. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. 

“The Missing Prince.” By J. Bernard MacCarthy. 
M. H. Gill & Son. 1s. 6d. 
THE publication of ““Too True to be Good, Village 

Wooing and On the Rocks” with two prefaces is, as 

always with new Shaw volumes, one of the significant 
events of the year—although it is a shock to see that 
the green back, which had been familiar to some of us 
all our lives, is now changed, perhaps symbolically, 
to red. The prefaces are as brilliant and as far removed 
from the plays as ever. It is becoming a moot point 
whether the later Shaw is not more suited to prefaces 
than to plays ; for however short of constructive ideas 
the book may be, there is no lack of point and originality 
in the two prefaces, and the debate between Christ and 
Pilate which distinguishes the second has a notable 
climax. The plays, once more, exhibit the amazing 
coujuring trick of presenting resolute sanity in the form 
of wildest fantasy ; but, with the exception of the 
sprightly trifle “Village Wooing,” they differ in their 
now untrammelled discursiveness and disregard of 
theatrical form from the earlier masterpieces, which, 
more truly of the theatre despite their polemics, managed 
to arouse every emotion under the sun—except borc- 
dom. As, however, this quality is no longer absent, 
the author may be said to have once more struck a 
new note. Dr. Rattray’s treatise is, we are informed, 
the first short book about Mr. Shaw giving the actual 
facts of his life and an account of his writings and 
achievements. Sometimes Dr. Rattray courageously 
ventures on a little private judgement, but in general 
it is a careful statement of events with quotations 
from the plays, books, articles and letters written by 
Mr. Shaw during his whole career. Naturally, these 
quotations are filled with so stirring a mentality that the 
entries in which they are imbedded seem more than a 
little tame. The reader will, without doubt, get some 
idea of the manifold activities of a great man, but more 
of Dr. Rattray’s own reactions and less flattering 
acquiescence would have added vitality to the book. 

In his preface to “Shakespeare and National Char- 


acter” Mr. Cumberland Clerk points out the fairly 
obvious fact that Shakespeare’s characters, like his 
Scenes, are usually thoroughly and refreshingly English 


Sladen-Smith 


no matter where the plot of the play is laid. This does 
not prevent the book in which he endeavours to prove, 
not always successfully, Shakespeare’s knowledge and 
delineation of the characteristics of twenty eight 
nations, from being entertaining ; and producers of 
Shakespeare will find useful information in the historical 
details and the interesting, if sometimes far-fetched, 
deductions of the author. The illustrations, mostly 
in colour, appear to be mainly from 18th or early 19th 
prints ; their charm would be much increased if we 
were ‘told something about them. 

Books about Strindberg make a regular appearance 
nowadays, and most of them strive to convince the 
reader that, despite every evidence to the contrary, 
Strindberg was an agreeable and much misunderstood 
man. Misunderstandings there were in plenty, but 
few men have so deliberately set out to provoke attack 
and persecution. Mr. Uddgren in his “Strindberg 
the Man” gives interesting accounts of some convivial 
evenings with Strindberg in which the great man unbent 
to a degree which wn fom on pathos, but not all his 
sympathy can disguise the havoc wrought by the 
destructive forces in Strindberg’s soul; forces which 
however stimulating to his admirers, made his life a 
spectacle that was at times both painful and distressing. 
The clarity and graceful style which mark the book are 
a tribute to the translator, Professor A. J. Upvall. 

“The Technique of Play Production,” by Mr. A. K. 
Boyd deals almost exclusively with the problems of 
the amateur producer with regard to the amateur 
actor. The chapters on speech, movement, gesture, 
conduct of dialogue, characterization and rehearsing 
as well as other subjects, are marked by a careful 
attention to detail and a genuine grasp of the problems 
of presenting a play efficiently. Careful study of 
this book should do much to counteract the lack of 
polish in amateur work which the author, in common 
with most of us, deplores. 

Mr. James Bridie calls his new play “Marriage is 
no Joke” a melodrama. It would be just as truthful 
to call it ““A sketch for a fine play,” for the author, 
once again, appears so fascinated with the possibilities 
of the theatre that he plays with them recklessly, intro- 
ducing unnecessary scenes and characters and presenting 
us with situations which he has no time to develop. 
The dialogue and character drawing are as skilful as 
ever, but the general result is unsatisfactory because of 
the author’s refusal to practice a wise economy. Mr. 
Lionel Hale’s extravaganza ‘“The Mocking Bird” has 
not had and will not have the success of its predecessor 
““She Passed Through Lorraine,” although it is the more 
interesting of the two. It is one of those unfortunate 
plays which in theory must have seemed an excellent 
piece of theatrical design, but which in practice defeats 
its own ends by the very fantasy which is its essence. 
For the astounding George to succeed (it is Mr. Hale’s 
triumph that he is credible) the family cupboards are 
obliged to be more than usually full of skeletons, and 
at the close in order to avoid some obvious and tragic 
ending, we are presented with a trick which makes us 
feel as foolish as the characters on the stage. Despite 
this, the play is an absorbing one, well worth doing, 
and with a greater number of exciting scenes and telling 
lines than most. 
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“Alf’s Button” is bound to provoke reminiscences 
of “The Brass Bottle” to those who remember that 
earlier masterpiece in this vein, but in itself it is an 
amusing and even charming fantasy, well suited to 
amateur work, magical effects notwithstanding, and in 
its slightness is a striking example of what will sometimes 
gain a success denied to more carefully constructed and 
weightier pieces. “Marrying Phyllis” is described as 
a farce ; actually it isa somewhat attenuated comedy in 
which a lady named Phyllis, engaged to a gentleman 
named Hilary, eventually marries him, after a few 
passages with a Mother-in-law and some mild compli- 
cations which do not complicate. 

The “Four Plays of St. Clare” once more exhibit 
Mr. Laurence Houseman in his well-known devotional 


BOOKS 


mood, and should be useful to the societies who perform 
the “Little Plays of St. Francis” and wish for more 
women’s parts than they provide. Filled with at- 
mosphere as they are, these new plays remain incidents 
only, and although St. Francis and Brother Juniper 
both make an appearance (and St. Clare herself was by 
no means a nonentity in her day) they seem little more 
than reflections of the famous cycle to which they are 
an appanage. “The Missing Prince” is a fairy play 
in four scenes, written with the intention of providing 
Irish children with a play containing a definitely national 
atmosphere. Without doubt it could be played b 
children satisfactorily, but, as is often the case wit 
plays of this type, the attempt to achieve simplicity 
results in a somewhat trite story and technique. 


THE LATEST FROM NEW YORK 


By Alistair Cooke 


ROADWAY is nothing if not fashion- 
able. Like Hollywood it will bow very 

low before a man with ‘a new idea.’ But it 
is saved from what might seem the cynicism of 
this comparison by being naiver and therefore 
less committed to a policy, that is a precon- 
ception. It is eager to know what is “box- 
office,’ whereas Hollywood is certain before- 
hand. So it is astonishing what, in the way 
of the exotic, can get by a trusting metro- 
politan audience. Somebody for instance 
musical adaptions of reputedly 


thought 
academic period pieces might be a nice change : 
with the result that the Theatre Guild’s version 
of Moliére’s “School for Husbands,” and 
“Champagne Sec,” an adaption of “Die 


Fledermaus” ran for months. These and 
Mr. O’Neill’s comedy, “Ah, Wilderness” 
opened the season. They were followed by 
the humdrum routine of most theatre seasons, 
an odd society comedy, an historical play, 
a bawdy farce, a mystery play, a success from 
the West End. The only ‘idea’ was the 
desperate one that perhaps musical pieces 
might fascinate a little longer by including an 
occasional corpse. Mr. Earl Carroll had no 
sooner got out his sign for the new “Vanities” 
—‘“‘Murder at the Vanities” than the waggish 
Mr. Minsky, across the way, blazed from his 
burlesque house, “Slaughter At Minsky’s.” 
This created a new all-time blow for originality, 
and for several months we were spared any 
further competitions in initiative. 

The first troublesome children to need 
putting in their place were both products 
of the Theatre Guild. There is no reason 
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why Mr. Eugene O’Neill, who writes rich 
comedy dialogue, should not write a comedy. 
And were it not for the shoddiness of its 
last act, “Ah, Wilderness” would do well 
enough until his next tragedy was at hand. 
It is about the love affair of a schoolboy and 
his earnest rebellion against his small-town 
Connecticut family. For those who relish 
memories of Connecticut thirty years ago, 
it will be a play about a milieu and a period ; 
for Mr. George M. Cohan’s countless ad- 
mirers it will be a play about the father; 
for those a little nearer to the boy’s problems 
it can only be a play about the boy. And to 
him its easily wistful conclusion is no kindness. 
In sending the boy out to look at the moon, 
in making the father, hand in hand with the 
mother, remark that spring was a fine thing 
but that autumn was good too, many critics 
praised Mr. O’Neill’s conclusion for so genial 
a condescension. But whereas for those 
sharing Mr. O’Neill’s autumnal cosiness the 
stress in that last sentence will as cosily move 
towards ‘geniality,’ for a younger generation 
it cannot but regretfully fall on condescension. 

Mr. Maxwell Anderson’s “Mary of Scot- 
land” had the insulation of a try-out in Boston. 
And no process in the American theatre is 
more disinfectant, more likely to provide a 
vague appreciative cachet, more likely to 
blur critical issues, to sidetrack criticism into 
discussions of taste. From its first night the 
play could not fail. It was about a lady 
cherished more jealously on this side of the 
Atlantic than on yours; since Miss Helen 
Haye was playing the part the historical 
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evidence about Mary’s physical charm could 
afford to be neglected ; and it was written in 
a pseudo-imaginative prose very colourful 
and patrician, no doubt, to an audience whose 
knowledge of Elizabethan verse is mainly 
restricted to school editions of Shakespeare 
plays. I should like to think that the mechani- 
calness of its characterisation, the patency of 
its imitative Shakespearean conventions, its 
verbal nostalgia, its empty invention, would 
be intolerable in London, or say even in the 
Waterloo Road, in Cambridge, in Norwich, 
where Webster, Jonson, Marlowe are live men. 
But I am afraid Mr. Anderson is too adroit a 
compromiser not to know that an injection 
of Elizabethan fol-de-rols into what he mis- 
takenly thinks to be the dullness of con- 
temporary speech is a very palatable delicacy 
for all English-speaking playgoers. 

But this play gave somebody the lead for 
the latest ‘idea’: the importation of Holly- 
wood stars to Broadway. A month after 
Miss Haye, came “Jezebel” in the person of 
Miss Miriam Hopkins. More than Miss 
Haye, or Miss Hepburn, who followed her, 
she seemed to feel the confidence of a separate 
technique and gave to this mobile, wicked 
little Southern girl a lively continuity. And 
then, ““The Lake.” 

The critics, and those laymen and women 


who occasionally rise to an opinion more 
articulate than ‘swell’ or ‘lousy,’ were so 
solidly agreed about Miss Katherine Hepburn’s 
performance that it is possible to be just 
without seeming to assert any unkindness. 
The mistake of this production was the mistake 


of its ballyhoo. Miss Hepburn was starred 
in a company that included two distinguished 
actresses and Mr. Colin Clive. She was often 
affecting, always attractive, and in one scene 
technically competent to act for more than 
three minutes together. But elsewhere we 
were touched chiefly by her courage in standing 
so gallantly, if frailly, alone on a large stage 
and somehow managing to get along even 
though some unkind manager had put her 
there and told her to be the Katherine Hepburn 
of “Morning Glory.” Without the large- 
screen elaboration of her features, more 
especially without the constant rehearsal for 
one-minute scenes, her coltishness becomes 
only a blustering shyness. If she had been 
unknown, the critics would have hastened to 
recommend to connoisseurs a charming girl 
without as yet technique but with a true talent. 


The one sumptious exhibit of the season so 
far has been the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, 
from whose director Balanchine we hope for 
the founding of a school of American Ballet. 
“As Thousands Cheer,” a revue with Clifton 
Webb and the negro singer Ethel Waters, 
and “Men in White” a harmless, momentarily 
effective play about the austerity of young 
doctors, dispute with each other the record 
run. 

There remains only Mr. O’Neill’s last play. 
To every dramatist, Mr. O’Neill must have 
said, there comes the time to write a play 
about salvation. But however much “Days 
Without End” seemed urgent to Mr. O’Neill, 
there is nothing in it to make it pressing to us. 
It is a studied frenzy of evangelism deriving 
from nothing more settled in Mr. O’Neill 
than the exhaustion of his characteristic 
energies. And with only half an impulse 
towards his theme, no contemporary dramatist 
is more shallow, more protesting. To say, 
then, that in this play Mr. O’Neill has pathetic- 
ally to feign the necessary impulse is to say 
that here he is in the desperate case of parodying 
even those former shallownesses and protesta- 
tions. 








AN ALL BATH PANTOMIME. 
Y.M.C.A, PLAYERS ORIGINAL PRODUCTION. 


The book, the lyrics and the music of the pantomime 
“Robin Hood” which was produced at the Bath Pump 
Room on January 19th and 2oth were — the 
words having been written by Mr. F. H. Ledbury, the 
Hon. Director of the Society—the Bath Y.M.C.A. 
Players, in collaboration with Mr. Percy J. Darke, 
and the music was by a local musician—Mr. Louis 
Field. 

The pantomime played to three packed houses, and 
if accommodation could have been found there was a 
desire amongst the supporters of the Society that the 
“run” should be extended, but the Players found it 
very difficult to obtain a hall at all for the —*. 

The settings which included a delightful woodland 
scene were made by the Players under the art direction 
of Mr. Samuel Poole, the well-known artist, who also 
designed and adapted two tapestry curtains, in which 
the front scenes were played. 

There were over 60 people associated with the pro- 
duction including an orchestra of ten and a i 
crew of six and excellent work was done by Leslie 
Bell in the “Dame” part, and Leonard Hingston as 
“the Sheriff.” Jean Ledbury was a dashing “Robin 
Hood,” and A. W. Clipsham played the villainous 
“Sir Guy.” 

The Finale was a glittering spectacle. 
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NORMAN WILKINSON 


By Geoffrey Whitworth 


HE death of Norman Wilkinson of 

Four Oaks (a title which he adopted to 
distinguish himself from the well-known 
marine artist of the same name), has deprived 
the British Theatre of an outstanding figure 
in the field of Stage Design. The fact that 
he was in the truest sense a pioneer, is easily 
lost sight of by the younger generation, since 
the innovations for which he was largely 
responsible belong to the period just before 
the war. When Mr. Granville-Barker was 
seeking a stage designer who would give 
pictorial expression to his own ideas of 
Shakespearean production his choice cleverly 
fell on Wilkinson; for here was that rare 
thing, a young artist with a developed archi- 
tectural sense and a love and knowledge of 
Shakespearean drama which almost amounted 
to passion. This happy collaboration eventu- 
ated not only in the famous “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” designs, but in the equally 
lovely decor furnished for “Twelfth Night,” 
“The Dynasts,” and “The Hippolytus.” 
Wilkinson also collaborated with his friend 
Mr. Albert Rutherston in the staging of 
“A Winter’s Tale.” 

Wilkinson himself would have been the 
last to deny a debt owed to Gordon Craig 
who had first pointed the way to the abandon- 
ment of the nineteenth century conventions 
of scenic realism. Wilkinson’s outlook was, 
however, wholly individual, springing as it 
did from an intimate affinity with the Eliza- 
bethan spirit and from a progressive sympathy 
with the Baroque art of the seventeenth 
century. This latter influence was clearly 
shown in what to my mind was one of his 
most successful designs, the set made for 
Sir Nigel Playfair’s production of “The 
Would-Be Gentleman,” Mr. Anstey’s English 
version of “The Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
produced at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
in 1925. Neither must we forget his super- 
vision of the scenic side of most of the 
productions of the Phcenix Society. 

Latterly a new outlet for Wilkinson’s art 
was found in productions at the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford, of which for 
many years he had been a Governor. His 
set for “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
helped to make that play one of the most 
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successful productions of the 1932 season, 
and last year his “Romeo and Juliet” won 
universal admiration. 

Had he not been himself an artist, 
Wilkinson would certainly have been a patron 
of the Arts. Within a circumscribed area— 
musical instruments and bric-a-brac of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries— 
he proved himself a collector of genius, and 
his sympathy with art scholarship is evidenced 
by the fact that his whole estate has been 
bequeathed to further the work of the, 
Courtald Institute. Several English gardens 
too, will perpetuate his masterly handling of 
creative design as applied to flowers and 
lawns. 

Wilkinson was generous in the help he gave 
during the foundation of the British Drama 
League in 1919. To him I owed Mr. 
Granville-Barker’s first interest in the League, 
and words of good counsel were given during 
those first experimental years for which I 
cannot be too grateful. 

Like the good Shakespearean he was, 
Wilkinson’s attitude to the amateur movement 
was warmly appreciative. But this did not 
mean an indifference to reality, or an ac- 
quiescence in lowered standards. I remember 
on one occasion receiving a stiff rebuke 
when he feared that the status of the Pro- 
fession was being flouted as, after all, the 
ultimate norm of dramatic excellence. For Wil- 
kinson always had the courage of his opinions. 
At times they seemed to spring from an inward 
furnace of feeling, rather than to be the result 
of the ordinary processes of thought. And in the 
expression of his views he could be withering, 
though for the most part a delightful and 
whimsical humour was barb enough for the 
arrows of his disapproval. In his admiration of 
the work of other artists he could be the soul 
of generosity. 

As a personality, indeed, Wilkinson was 
unique in his generation. One’s regret for 
his untimely death is rendered the deeper in 
that his designs for “The Tempest” are not 
sufficiently complete to render their use 
possible in the forthcoming production at 
Stratford. It had always been his highest 
ambition to decorate this play. So he dies, 
with his swan song unsung. 
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THE SECOND ACT OF “‘ THE ROAD TO ROME” 
BY ROBERT SHERWOOD, AS PRODUCED BY 
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EXPERIMENTAL PLAYS FOR 
AMATEURS 


By Phyllis Crawford 


UCH is written, still more is talked, 
about the five guinea fee for amateur 
productions. Every year, almost every month 
the subject is more earnestly debated. First 
we hear of the difficulty of paying the fee; 
almost in the same breath we are told of the 
shortage of plays for which a smaller fee, or 
no fee, is demanded. No one denies the first 
difficulty, but does the second exist? Look 
for a moment at the plays produced by amateurs 
during the last twelve months, and see whether 
there is really a shortage of fine material, if 
only one has the courage and common-sense 
to break away from the five guinea standard. 
Look for example at Oxford during one 
week of last June. Here were the Buskers of 
Worcester College, giving ““Tambourline the 
Great,” with dresses designed by Charles 
Ricketts. Only a few miles away, the Oxford- 
shire Historical Play Society was giving Ben 
Jonson’s “Masque of Oberon” and an adaption 
of Robert Greene’s “Friar Bacon,” the latter 
requiring a cast of three hundred. As if 
this were not enough, the same week saw a 
production of “A Mid-Summer Night’s 
Dream.” A hackneyed choice you think ? 
But wait. TheO.U.D.S. whochosethis play had 
asked Rheindhardt to produce, the first time he 
had consented to give Shakespeare in England. 
Brilliant production too was partly res- 
ponsible for the tragic loveliness of another 
revival, that of “Everyman” at the Eisteddfod, 
last summer. It will be remembered that 
the version chosen was that of von Hoffman- 
stahl which Rheindhardt had given at Salzburg, 
and so it came about that Rheindhardt’s own 
lieutenant, Dr. Hock, was invited to supervise 
the production. With the exception of Mr. 
Clifford Evans in the name part, the players 
were all amateurs and one would have thought 
that the language difficulties were insurmount- 
able (it was played of course in Welsh, not in 
English). Yet of this performance Sybil 
Thorndike wrote in “Drama”—‘“I was moved 
and stimulated as I have been only once or 
twice in my life”; Hubert Griffith in “The 
Observer” was equally enthusiastic, writing 
that the performance had “moments of right- 
ness and beauty such as I cannot remember 
being equalled on any professional stage.” 


Another revival well worth the attention of 
amateurs was the modern-dress production of 
Dekker’s rollicking “Shoe-Maker’s Holiday” 
at the Crescent Theatre Birmingham ; two of 
the London colleges have lately given “The 
Merry Devil of Edmonton” and “Arden of 
Faversham,” while the ever-enterprising Un- 
Named Society of Manchester gave “Leonce 
and Lena,” a pungent satire written early in 
the nineteenth century. 

A third of the London University Colleges, 
East London, was responsible for one of the 
most unusual translations, ““The Storm,” an 
old Russian play by Alexander Ostrovsky. 
In this case the society had to pay a small fee 
(six guineas for the two nights) but here surely 
is ground worth investigating. There must 
be many really fine foreign plays which 
societies attached to universities or made up 
of the staff of schools could translate for them- 
selves, and which the larger societies could 
get translated. The Village Drama Society 
encourages translations, but I think there is 
still room for much more to be done in this 
direction. Incidentally a five guinea fee is 
not charged for the Granville-Barker transla- 
tions of Sierra’s plays, such as “The Two 
Shepherds” (given by Middlesbrough Little 
Theatre), “Take Two from One” (given by 
the Brighton Adventurers), and “The Romantic 
tic Young Lady.” Terms for these are arranged 
by the League of British Dramatists, 11, Gower 
Street, from whom particulars can be obtained. 

But the palm for producing plays from 
another language must surely go to Professor 
H. O. Meredith of Queen’s University, 
Belfast, who banded together a team of un- 
employed workmen and gave with them the 
“Philoctetes” of Sophocles, an experiment so 
successful that it seems tragic more of us have 
not his courage. Controversy was aroused 
at the time as to the suitability of Greek plays 
for people of simple education, until it was 
mentioned that the little village of West 
Hoathly in Sussex have given a Greek play 
nearly every year since 1910, the producers 
finding that the village people get less tired of re- 
hearsing a classical play than a modern comedy. 
For a full length classical play a translation 
fee of about two guineas is usually charged. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


So much for revivals and translations, but 
what of original plays? With one exception, 
the full-length original plays have not been 
outstanding, though there are now at least two 
societies who produce nothing but work by 
their own members. Perhaps it is rather 
early yet to expect really good results. The 
strange pilgrimage of the one outstanding play 
is however worth following. “Gallows 
Glorious,” a magnificent drama, which tells 
the story of John Brown when his soul still 
marched with his body, was first played by 
the Altrincham Garrick Society of which the 
author, Ronald Gow, is a member. The 
notices were so good that Croydon, one of 
the most alive of professional repertory 
companies, gave it at their own theatre for a 
fortnight and also on a Sunday at the “Arts.” 
Here again high praise was bestowed, and the 
company with one or two alterations was 
transferred to the Shaftesbury. On the first 
night critics were unanimous in praising play 
and production, but one or two breathed a 
word of warning. The “Birmingham Post” 
spoke of “audiences afraid of sincerity,” the 
“Observer” put it more bluntly. “The fate 
of a fine play,” H. G. wrote, “is now only a 
matter of the intelligence of the central London 
public.” It was—Gallows Glorious” was 
withdrawn almost immediately. 

Luckily the Altrincham Garrick quite un- 
deterred has just produced a further play by 
Mr. Gow, “My Lady Wears a White Cockade.” 
Perhaps this will meet with better fortune. 
In the meanwhile another play, “Clive of 
India” has slowly worked its way up to London. 
Great Hucklow Village Players under Dr. 
L. du Garde Peach were the first amateurs to 
attempt this, andsincethen three or four societies 
have tackled the vigorous story successfully. 

One hardly dare mention one-act plays, 
so great is the field. There have been at least 
four festivals devoted entirely to original plays, 
one at Newcastle-on-Tyne, one at Clifton, 
one at Leeds, one at Birmingham. “King’s 
Son, Churl’s Son” won the Drama League 
prize for the best original play in the National 
Festival, and a week later at the Women’s 
Institute Festival an original mime of “‘Clemen- 
tine” was received with such enthusiasm that 
neither bows nor acknowledgements were 
accepted. The audience were not content 
until the entire contraption of herring-boxes, 
little sisters and roses re-appeared and the 
whole mime had been given again. Of one- 
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act revivals one must mention “The Deluge” 
(one of the Chester cycle) and Heywood’s 
“Play of the Wether.” Who dare say we are 
dependent on the conventional fee ? 





ENTERTAINMENT TAX. 


On Thursday, February 15th, Viscount 
Esher presided at a meeting at the St. Martin’s 
Theatre, London, in support of the Entertain- 
ments Tax Abolition Campaign. Sir Oswald 
Stoll and Mr. Walter Payne dealt with the 
professional aspect of the movement, while Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth and Mr. Stanley White- 
head made a strong plea for tax exemption in 
respect of amateur and educational drama. In 
his opening speech, Lord Esher pointed out 
that this was no political issue, and one that it 
was proper to bring to the notice of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer together with the 
similar requests which he would doubtless be 
receiving at this time from other industries. 
The response to the Drama League question- 
naire has been widespread, over 300 promises 
of support having been received. 





A NEW PLAY BY E. M. DELAFIELD. 


EF, M. DELAFIELD’S play “The Glass Wall,” given 

by the Huddersfield Thespians recently, is a 
rather more strongly controversial play than appears 
to have been generally realised. 

In many ways it is a strong indictment of the convent 
system ; all the more significant when we remember 
that Miss Delafield herself was educated in a convent. 

Briefly, the story is of an impressionable girl, given 
to rapid affections and hero-worship, who comes under 
the carefully-schemed influence of the Mother Superior 
of a convent. Despite the anger of her Protestant 
father, the loss of her lover, and the ill-concealed 
doubt even of her Catholic mother, she enters the 
convent. Once there, the religious fervour and 
belief in a “‘vocation” slowly fades, and 10 years later 
she breaks all vows and leaves. 

But it is not in this general trend of the story that we 
get the strongest points. Miss Delafield has built up a 
towering argument in subtle little comments, many 
perhaps hardly noticed by a large section of the audience. 

Few people could have handled such a difficult and 
even dangerous subject with such restraint and effect. 
For the accuracy of the religious scenes and effects we 
can rely upon Miss Delafield’s own experience. 

Amateurs looking for a play of exceptional interest 
would be well advised to try ““The Glass Wall.”” Nor 
need they be afraid of its controversial aspects. We all 
know that theatrical organisations, and in fact most 
other things, thrive on controversy. 

The production by the Huddersfield Thespians was 
of a high standard. For Miss Edith Spike’s Mother 
Superior much praise could be given, It was a study 
which must have, come very near to Miss Delafield’s 
original conception. 

Chief credit for the success of the play rests, of 
course, on the producer, Mr. H. C. Calvert. 





NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


While the success of the Repertory Club can bring 
nothing but satisfaction, it is with regret that a change 
in the affairs of the Playbox Theatre is chronicled. 
Those who attended the Club regularly and witnessed 
gratefully its early performances of Strindberg, Ibsen 
and Tchekov, were disappointed when, towards the 
end of the year, it fell into a decline. It has been 
pleasing to note, however, the reappearance of some of 
its workers under the style of the Little Theatre, and 
their activities in the coming year will be watched with 
interest. 

The list of plays performed was added to by per- 
formances by various schools, college associations, the 
Pleiades Club. Particularly pleasing has been the for- 
mation of repertory clubs throughout the country and 
suburbs. There are now 19 clubs affiliated with the 
Repertory Club, the districts represented being Albany, 
Bassendean, Bridgetown, Brunswick Junction, Bruce 
Rock, Carnamah, Donnybrook, Geraldton, Guildford, 
Goomalling, Kalgoorlie, Katanning, Narembeen, 
Northam, Newdegate, Meekatharra, Wongan Hills, 
Wiluna and Yuna. Although they are widely scattered 
some attempt at an exchange of visist through their 
affiliation with the Repertory Club was made. An 
extension of this idea, leading possibly to an annual 
dramatic festival, as among the English repertory 
societies, might prove a help and encouragement to the 
country workers. 

Finally there is to be noticed the work of local 
writers. The repertory movement, which aims firstly 
at the perfect interpretation of great drama, with 
producers and audience both making their intelligent 
contribution to that end, reaches its highest triumph 


when it can go one step further and make its own 


plays. What Birmingham and Dublin have done the 
Australian cities can hope todo. The other Australian 
capitals found dramatists of greater or lesser merit 
during the past year, and Perth was able to stage one 
new three-act play and about half a dozen one-act 
plays by its own writers. 


BEARSTED AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 


For this their seventh season the play selected was 
“Thark” by Ben Travers. This well-known farce 
gives opportunity to at least ten people to depict charac- 
ters which demand dramatic ability, and the popularlty 
of the choice was amply evidenced by the hearty ap- 
plause that greeted the performance on the first night. 
Mr. Stanley Sierakowski gave to the production of the 
piece intellectual grasp and artistic ability, though there 
were moments in the production when the pace was 
tagged, and in his own performance when the timing 
was at fault. Nevertheless, as the irresponsible Ronny 
his performance was most delightful and showed an 
appreciation of its absurdities while winning sympathy 
from the audience in his many predicaments. It is 
impossible to mention the cast in detail, but reference 
must be made to the admirable stage setting, lighting, 
scenery, and general stage management of Mr. J. L. 
Ollett. The Society is much to be congratulated on 
having his able co-operation in their work. 


THE LONDON MARIONETTE THEATRE 
GUILD. 

Captivated by Mr. A. E. Wilson’s “Penny Plain and 
Twopence Coloured” which tells so delightfully the 
fascinating story of the Marionette Theatre, impelled 
by memories of puppet shows I have enjoyed, imagina- 
tion kindled and I cried ““Why haven’t we a Marionette 
Theatre in London?” We have a long and mixed 
variety of entertainment, films, plays, non-stop variety 
and a mechanical fair in the Haymarket. But where 
are the puppets? Here is an entertainment with a 
tradition older than Punch and Judy, no mere vulgar 
penny in the slot show, an entertainment with a stage 
all over Europe and America. Here miming, music 
and decor unite in an artistic commonwealth, for 
animated dolls suffer no personal jealousies. They 
can achieve a disciplined precision and polished style 
beyond the finest corps de ballet. ‘They can weave fancy 
and fact, humour and pathos, and take us into a 
Lilliput Kingdom grotesquely like our.own. Dance 
puppets dance , ut where can I see them ? 
That is my discovery. I have been charmed and 
spurred to action by the brilliant performances of 
Messrs. Whanslaw and Lanchester’s marionettes. 
They are here in London, and homeless. London 
must have a Marionette Theatre where children of all 
agescan go. We have the puppets, we have a sufficient 
repertoire and accumulated experience will enlarge it, 
will you help me to establish this Marionette Theatre ? 
Join now. The dolls are fretting in their boxes. 
Emancipate them with your half-crowns and they wil; 
richly reward you. J. T. Grem. 


The next season will open at the Grafton Theatre at the 
end of March. Subscriptions, 25. 6d. per season entitling 
members to buy booklets of 12 tickets at 25. 1d. including 
tax (instead of 25. 6d. per seat). Issued by Miss Margery 
Bryce, 10, Buckingham Street, Strand. 


THE SENIOR BOYS’ SCHOOL, CHINGFORD. 


The performance of “Julius Czsar’”’ given by this 
School’s Dramatic Society on the 15th, 16th, 18th and 
19th December, 1933, convinced the audience that 
schoolboys may be led to live and act Shakespeare as 
well as to recite him. For the level of acting, par- 
ticularly in the crowd scenes, was unusually high. 
Among the principal players A. Sculthorpe as Brutus, 
rightly earned the general praise and wonder for a 
rare insight and natural technique. He was matched 
by the vigour of R. Payne as Cassius. 

The producers, Mr. W. G. Prothers and Mr. J. S. 
Jones, achieved a dramatic unity from a play that tends 
to fall off after Act III, Sc. 2, by throwing the emphasis 
on to Brutus, and thereby sustaining the interest to the 
last act. 

Artistically this was a fine production. One realised 
at every point that knowledge and inspiration had 
gone to the arrangement of group, gesture, and colour. 
The costumes made by the Parents Committee were 
designed to suggest the period rather than to imitate 
it. Mr. C. Barnes succeeded in adapting very limited 
apparatus so that it continually enhanced the beauty 
and brought out the mood of the play. A final grace 
was the musical setting which was borrowed, by 
consent, from the recent B.B.C. production. as 
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WELWYN DRAMA FESTIVAL. 


The 6th Annual Drama Festival for one-act plays 
will be held at the Welwyn Theatre from May 28th 
to June 2nd. Mr. F. Sladen-Smith, the playwright 
and critic, will adjudicate. Many entries have already 
been received. 


“THUNDER IN THE AIR.” 
HILicrort THEATRE, SURBITON. 


Robins Millar’s eerie play, “Thunder in the Air’’ is 
a little outside the scope of the average amateur society, 
but the Elmers Players dispelled any doubts one might 
have had as to the wisdom of their choice by a smooth 
presentation of this unusual play. With one or two 
exceptions, the cast showed a thorough appreciation of 
the author’s subject and made up in sincerity what it 
lacked in experience. 

The acting honours of the evening go to Mr. Roy 
Plomley who, as “The Soldier,” gave an admirable 
reading of a difficult part. Playing throughout with 
a pleasing freshness and charm, he yet maintained that 
illusion of “‘unearthliness” for which this character 
calls : his was a performance which could not fail to 
“get over.” The “Major Vexted” of Mr. Toby Grover 
was a sincere piece of character work deserving of the 
highest praise. He should, however, be a little more 
careful of the join in his wig. The “Rev. Arthur 
Stanes,”” through a tendency to over-emphasis, suffered 
from frequent laughs in the wrong place. Every 
credit is due to Miss Elma Verity for her production, 
although her reading of “Pamela Bentley” was too 
attificial to be really convincing—a great pity for a 
player so ovbiously experienced. Space does not 
permit of individual recognition of a long cast, but 
mention must be made of little Jean White, who, as 
“The Boy,” “walked away’”’ with the one scene in which 
she was concerned; it is noteworthy that her exit 
received the one genuine round of applause of the 
evening from an unusually apathetic audience.. 


THE NEO PLAYERS. 


The Neo Players gave an excellent performance 
at the Imperial Institute Theatre last week of “The 
Round Table” by Lennox Robinson. It was a great 
credit to Producer, Actors and Society alike and showed 
very keen appreciation of the rather delicate points and 
technicalities of this attractive play. The team work 
was unusually good and given another season’s work, 
it will be safe to prophesy that the Neo Players will 
find themselves in the front rank of the London Amateur 
Dramatic Societies. 

During the evening, Mr. Harold J. W. Baker, the 
Honorary Secretary of The Neo Players made some 
trenchant remarks about the Entertainments Tax. 
“We believe in the Theatre as a British institution. 
We do not aim to make a profit which would be very 
difficult when I remind you that one-sixth of our 
receipts are taken by the Government in Entertainments 
Tax. Think of it—17%. I am certain that every 
business-man would be very glad indeed to invest 
£100 for a whole year and receive {17 interest, gilt- 
edged. The Government get that in one evening 
without investing one penny.” 
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THE TAUNTON THESPIANS. 


This deservedly popular company gave four pe: 
formances of “Hay Fever” on the &. three days of 
January. “The House with the Twisty Windows” b 
Mary Pakington was given as a curtain-raiser, and made 
an effective contrast to “Hay Fever,” though one ol 
lady was heard to remark that “She didn’t quite 
what the first scene had to do with the rest of the play, 
John Wilkins has by now an established reputatie 
in Taunton as a producer of plays, and the Thespiang’ 
annual show is looked forward to with keen interest, 
“Hay Fever” proved to be a popular choice and 
large audiences thoroughly enjoyed themselves, though) 
to be frank, the acting, good though it was, did not 
uite reach the high standard attained last year. One 
elt that neither the Bliss family nor their guests really 
believed in themselves. An exception must be made of 
Doris Barber, whose Judith was extraordinarily good 
She really lived the part. Other good performanceg 
were Barbara Spencer as Myra Arundel and Wilfred 
Westlake as Richard Greatham, while mention must 
be made of Nell Garraway’s Clara, which was a perfect 
piece of acting and made a great hit. ' 
“The House with the Twisty Windows’? was prowl 
duced by Percy Olds. In this moving little piecg 
Harold Billett was outstanding in the part of Derrick 
Moore ; everything he did was just right. Joan Ward 
showed promise as Heather Sorrell, and the play as 
whole made a great impression. 4 
The scenery for “Hay Fever’ was designed and 
painted by A. J. Simpson with the assistance of Ji 
Cowan. It made a beautiful setting for the play 


The Thespians are fortunate in having the assistanc¢ 
of these and others,—carpenters, scene-shifters, et 
whose only reward is in the knowledge of a job o 
work well done. ? 
F. S. Dig 


SACRED PLAYS. 


It may be of importance to Dramatic Societies t 
know that Messrs. B. Pinker and Sons, Talbot Ho 
Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C.z., have j 
published a descriptive list of sacred plays and othet# 
suitable for production by church dramatic societie 
Included in the list are plays by eminent Catholi¢ 
writers of the present day. 4 





A CORRECTION 


To Tue Eprror oF “Drama.” 
Sir, ‘ 
I am glad to learn from your notice of my lecture t@ 
the Essex Drama Society, in your February numbe 
that my address led to an increase in its membershij 
but as I am the author of the version of Tolstoy’s Play 
published by the Oxford University Press, I should b 
obliged if you would please give my name and that ¢ 
the Russian author correctly. Mine is not “‘Man 
but Maude, and Tolstoy, whom I knew intimately, 
never spelt his name with an ‘i’ in any language. ; 
Yours truly, 
AYLMER MAUDE. | 
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ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE'S 
THEATRE 
Charrington Hall, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1 


TEL: EUSTON 1769 
Under the Direction of 
Producer and Manager 


Eorrn Nevitus 
Rose Pezarno 





MARCH PERFORMANCES, 1934. 


Bernard Newman 
She Passed Through Lorraine Lionel Hale 


rsth, 16th ont Sn 
The Soul of Nicholas Snyders ferome K. Jerome 
aand, 23rd and a4th 


Tete Ska 24th at 3 pa 


Front and Reserved Seats 2/6 & 1/6. Admission 7d- 
Season Ticket for same seat for ten plays 15/- & 12/S 


Special Play Production courec, inch classes in 
Acting, Elocution, med ing, Stage 4 
» etc. 

Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 
Amateur ry Company, and for 
Instrumen for Theatre Orchestra. 

Send stamp for prospectus to: 

, St. Pancras Peop Theatre, Ltd., at 

7% Sar en by appointment 


| 8th, oth and soth 





The 
the above 











PUBLICITY 


FOR AMATEURS 


Societies affiliated to the 
British Drama League are 
reminded that a decorative 
poster with the central panel 
blank for local printing — is 
now available, at very mod- 
erate rates. 


Illustrated prospectus free 
on application to the League, 
8, Adelphi Terrace, London, 
W.C.2. 








British Drama League 


LONDON 
EASTER DRAMA 
SCHOOL 


(RESIDENTIAL) 


April 4th to |4th 
at 
KING’S COLLEGE, 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8 
Staff and Lecturers will include : 
Mr. THEODORE KOMISARJEVSKY 
Mr. ANDRE VAN GYSEGHEM 
Mr. ROBERT SPEAIGHT 


Miss IRENE MAWER 
Inaugural Address by SIR NIGEL PLAYFAIR 


Prospectus and all particulars from the Schools 
Organizer, British Drama League, 8, Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C.2. 





All Advertisements should be addressed to the British Drama League (Advert. Dept.). 











Chas. H. FOX Limite r 
THEATRICAL AND HISTORICAL COSTUMIERS 
ACRE HOUSE, 72, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone : Temple Bar 6521—6522. Telegrams : Theatricals, Rand, London. } 


COSTUMES, WIGS AND CURTAINS 
ON HIRE FOR ALL 
Dramatic and Operatic Productions, 
Pageants, Tattoos, etc. 
= 


BEWARE of hiring second-hand costumes which have not been chemically cleaned. This is a 
matter which is more important to the individual than anything else. 
DO NOT DEAL with firms who will not give you this guarantee. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES. 








BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
BOOKSHOP 


FOR QUICK SERVICE PLAYS AND BOOKS SUPPLIED © 
*Phone :- TEM. 8507 AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE 


8, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 








Manager ; MICHAEL WATTS. Technical Advisers: 88THER WHITEHOUSE, WALTER HUDD, 


DO YOU SELL THE PLAYS YOU WRITE? 
They may lack very little to make them 2 success. 


We tell you frankly why your work was rejected, and 
suggest how you may remedy its faults. We can 


revise the dialogue, or strengthen the construction. 
If a play can be made marketable, we can help. 
“PLAY-DOCTORS”’ 


15 Gloucester Mansions 140A Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, London, W.C.2. 


Temple Bar 4146. 2 
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